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VI.— SOTJTHBY AND LANDOK AND THE CONSOLA- 
TION OF PHILOSOPHY OF BOETHIUS. 

In his Survey of English Literature, 1780-1830, 2. 33 (1912), 
Professor Oliver Elton asserts that Landor took the plan of the 
Conversations, ' by his own account,' from Boethius, Be Consola- 
tione Philosophiae, and goes further by saying that no such 
thing is true ; for says Professor Elton : ' The dialogues of the 
martyr with his majestic visitant are unlike anything that 
Landor wrote, and if he really has any model, it is Plato, 
against whom he harbours one of his perverse crazes, and whom 
he seems only to praise in order to give some colour of justice 
to his abuse.' 

I have found it impossible to accept these assertions. The 
first, that Landor, 'by his own account,' took the plan of the 
Conversations from Boethius, now; appears to have been made 
without the necessary substantiation ; and the second, that Plato 
is surely his model, if model he has, seems doubtful. To what 
extent Landor was aided in his Conversations by Plato I leave 
for conjecture. I wish here to bring evidence that Landor did 
have the Consolation of Philosophy in mind as he produced the 
Imaginary Conversations. In so doing I shall indicate inci- 
dentally certain indebtedness of Eobert Southey to Boethius. 

In that melancholy November of 1817, when, as he himself 
says, ' the death of the Princess Charlotte had diffused through- 
out Great Britain a more general sorrow than had ever before 
been known ' in those kingdoms, the Consolation of Philosophy 
came to the mind of Eobert Southey. Writing to C. W. Wil- 
liams Wynn, November 20, he said: 'In thinking over this 
unlucky event with a view to writing anything upon the sub- 
ject, I have almost resolved upon writing something of which 
the notion is taken from Boethius. Instead of his Philosophia, 
I shall bring in Sir Thomas More, and make the occasion serve 
to introduce a view of the present circumstances of society with 
the impending changes, as compared with the time of the Befor- 
mation. ... I am disposed to like the plan, as one in which 
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some points of weighty consideration might be brought forward 
with much propriety/ * 

Again on November 26, he wrote to Grosvenor C. Bedford 
on the same subject. 'In thinking over the matter ... a 
notion held strong hold upon me of producing something in 
distant imitation of Boethius. . . . There would be a mixture 
of verse as in Boethius, but the bulk of the composition in 
prose, and in colloquy. . . / 2 

On August 14, 1820, Southey wrote to Walter Savage Landor : 
'One of my occupations at this time is a series of dialogues, 
upon a plan which was suggested by Boethius.' s 

March 9, 1822, Landor wrote to Southey from Florence say- 
ing : ' It is long ago since you first told me that you were writing 
some dialogues. I began to do the same thing after you, having 
formerly written two or three about the time the first income 
tax was imposed. ... I hope your dialogues are printed, that 
they may give some credit and fashion to this manner of com- 
position/ * 

In response to this we have Southey's letter of May 27. 'I 
shall rejoice to see your Dialogues. Mine are consecutive, and 
will have nothing of that dramatic variety of which you will 
make the most. My plan grew out of Boethius, though it has 
since been so modified, that the origin would not be suspected. 
... By way of relief, I introduce some of the dialogues with 
local scenery, and perhaps I may insert some verses/ 5 

Sir Thomas More: or, Colloquies on the Progress and Pros- 
pects of Society was published in London, 1829. In the Preface, 
page xi, Southey acknowledges his indebtedness to Boethius. 

The Imaginary Conversations were published in different vol- 
umes at different times, the first appearing in 1824 and a second 
volume in 1829. 

It is well to consider what others have concluded or inferred 
concerning Landor. Leslie Stephens in the Dictionary of 

1 Selections from the Letters of Robert Southey, ed. by J. W. Wartner, 
3. 80. 
'Ibid., pp. 81-2. 
8 Ibid., p. 207. 

* John Forster, Walter Savage Landor; a Biography, p. 314. 
"Selections from the Letters of Robert Southey, 3. 311. 
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National Biography, 32. 57, says that Southey's letter telling 
of his intended Colloquies seems to have suggested to Landor a 
scheme for the composition of the Imaginary Conversations, or 
rather to have confirmed a project already entertained. John 
Forster writes that Southey's project of producing a Booh of 
Dialogues ' confirmed Landor in a project of his own enter- 
tained for a longer time.' a Finally Lord Houghton says : ' He 
(Southey) also kept him (Landor) duly informed of the course 
of his prose writings, and had told him of his proposed dialogues 
on The Condition of Society, the plan of which had originally 
grown out of Boethius. . . . The notion had clearly touched 
Landor's imagination, and it is evident how much there was 
in this form of composition which was cognate to both his in- 
tellectual and moral peculiarities. His dominant self-assertion 
seized with delight a form in which it could constantly repro- 
duce itself in the most diverse shapes. ... in which, under 
names he most loved and most abhorred, he could express his 
admiration and his hatred — in which exaggeration was legiti- 
mate and accuracy superfluous.' 7 

It is obvious that none of these bears out Professor Elton's 
statement that Landor ' by his own account ' took the plan of 
his Conversations from Boethius. In fact, Professor Elton 
himself is no longer disposed to credit his assertion, but has 
informed me that he will delete the passage in an errata in the 
new impression of his Survey of English Literature now in the 
making. 8 It may be, of course, that Landor's first attempts at 
dialogue were encouraged by Plato; yet that all his endeavor 
in the field of interlocution arises from Plato as a model ' if he 
really has any model' seems also in need of further consideration. 

Guy Batlet Dolson - . 

University of Buffalo. 



* Walter Savage Landor; a Biography, p. 298. 
7 Lord Houghton's Monographs (New York, 1873), pp. 107-8. 
8 The result of recent correspondence with Professor Elton on the 
matter. 



